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ThSse are the larger, the enveloping reasons
why the American in his country town takes more
interest in its political affairs than does the Eng-
lishman in his. The Englishman's town was
madte for him, and the centuries have swathed
it in customs that are almost sacred. The
American's town he made himself, and he
looks upon it not as a graven image, but as a
model of clay that may be often and easily
altered without sacrilege and probably with ad-
vantage.

The country town in England serves as well to
exploit all these national differences as though
it were England under a microscope. The
classes are as distinctly marked as though they
wore uniforms. At the base of the social pyra-
mid are the agricultural laborers earning from
$2.50 to $3.25 a week; fifty per cent, of the labor-
ers in England earn twenty-five shillings a week
or less. A fact worth remembering when we
revise our tariff! Then the farm servants and
house servants of the small gentry, earning, the
men from $90 to $250 a year, the women from
$60 to $125 a year; then the shop-keepers and
their assistants and employees; then the richer
merchants, and mill or factory owners, and rank-
ing w?th them the local professional men, lawyers,
doctors^ Dissenting ministers, land agents, and